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Paul Gauguin: Van Gogh, Painter of Sunflowers. Painted at Arles late in 1888. Lent to the 
Exhibition (no. 68) by Engineer V. W. van Gogh, Amsterdam. 
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Van Gogh’s ““Insanity”’ 


Some time before the opening of the van Gogh exhibition several New York news- 
papers printed the Self Portrait before an easel (no. 38) with a caption stating that the 
“mad” artist had posed himself with his head turned to hide his injured ear. This 
portrait was painted months before the unhappy evening in December, 1888, when 
van Gogh, during his first epileptoid attack, cut off a part of his ear. The newspaper 
statement was a journalistic fabrication for which the Museum was in no way respon- 
sible. The following letter was one of several written to the newspaper editors. 

Dear Sir: 

At the time of the opening of the first representative van Gogh exhibition 
in the United States, it might not be amiss to direct attention to the prevalent 
misconception concerning this painter; a misconception which was epitomized 
in the line accompanying the photo of a self-portrait in recent editions of sev- 
eral newspapers: Self-Portrait of Mad Dutch Painter... . 

Let it suffice to point to the conclusions of two qualified investigators, Dr. 
Victor Doiteau and Dr. Edgar Leroy, who made an exhaustive inquiry into 
the painter’s case, and published their findings in a work, titled: La Folie de 
Vincent van Gogh.’ After adducing abundant and convincing proof of the ab- 
surdity of the previously enunciated and rather divergent theories of (1) gen- 
eral paresis and (2) schizophrenia, Drs. Doiteau and Leroy confirmed the 
opinion of Dr. Walther Riese of Frankfort am Main and placed van Gogh’s 
disorder in the cadre of epileptoidal psychosis, the symptoms having been 
easily classifiable as those of psychic or masked epilepsy, which first mani- 
fested itself in the 36th year of the painter’s life. 

Aside from this, nothing could be more apposite than the following quo- 
tation from a letter of van Gogh to his brother Theo. It was written from Arles, 
some six months before the first crisis. . . . 

**... And very often on returning from the task of balancing the six essen- 
tial colors: red, blue, yellow, orange, lilac and green, I think of the excellent 
painter Monticelli, who has been made out such a drunkard and lunatic. Dry 
toil and calculation which puts the mind under extreme tension, like an actor 
on the stage in a difficult role, where he must think of a thousand things at 
once in the space of one-half hour. . . . I would like to see a drunkard before 
a canvas or on the boards.” (Or, one may add, a madman. ) 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Epwarp SCHINDELER 
New York, October 29th, 1935 
1La Folie de Vincent van Gogh (Preface by Paul Gachet), Paris, Editions Aesculape, 1928. 
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This small self portrait by van Gogh was painted in Paris about 1887. It is lent to the exhibition 
(No. 16) by the painter’s nephew, Engineer V. W. van Gogh of Amsterdam. The reproduction is 
approximately the size of the original. 











Van Gogh and Cézanne 


The records of the relation between Cézanne and van Gogh are slight but 
illuminating. Cézanne who was 14 years older than van Gogh and was to sur- 
vive him 16 years had little respect for the younger artist. Van Gogh on the con- 
trary admired Cézanne. The two artists seem to have met only once. Gerstle 
Mack, in his excellent new biography of Cézanne,’ translates Emile Bernard’s 
account of the meeting: 

“One afternoon when Cézanne came to Tanguy’s, Vincent, who had 
lunched there, met him. They chatted together, and after having talked about 
art in general, they began on their own individual ideas. Van Gogh thought 
that he could not explain his theories better than by showing his pictures to 
Cézanne and asking his opinion of them. He exhibited canvases of various 
kinds, portraits, still lifes, landscapes. Cézanne, whose nature was timid but vio- 
lent, said after he had inspected them all: ‘Truly, you paint like a madman!’ ” 

Cézanne’s low opinion of van Gogh is confirmed in a letter written to 
Bernard on April 15th, 1904—the letter which includes the famous statement: 
“‘You must see in nature the cylinder, the sphere, the cone,” and concludes: 
“T believe that you have only to continue in this way, you know what should 
be done, and you will soon be able to turn your back on the Gauguins and 
van Goghs.” 

But van Gogh wrote to his brother during the early days in Arles (letter 
497)*: “I must manage to get the firmness of coloring. .. . I am thinking of 
what Portier used to say, that seen by themselves the Cézannes he had looked 
nothing, but bring them near other pictures and they washed the color out of 
everything else. .. . The country near Aix where Cézanne works is just the 
same as this, it is still the Crau. If coming home with my canvas I say to myself: 
‘Look! I have got the very tones of old Cézanne!’ I only mean that Cézanne 
like Zola is so absolutely part of the countryside ... that you must make the 
same calculations in your head to arrive at the same tones. Of course if you 
saw them side by side together . . . there would be no resemblance.” 

Van Gogh perhaps unfortunately was not capable of Cézanne’s self-criti- 
cism. In the autumn of 1888 he writes: “And if I let myself go, nothing would 
be easier than to hate what I have just done, and put my foot through it a few 
times, like old Cézanne. After all, why put my foot through it? Let’s leave 
the studies in peace. .. .” (letter 555) 


1Paul Cézanne, New York, 1935, Alfred A. Knopf. This distinguished work of scholarship and bio- 
graphical technique includes much unpublished material. Americans may well be proud of this 
book by a fellow countryman because it supercedes all European biographies of Cézanne. 

2Further Letters of Vincent van Gogh to His Brother, 1886-1889 (sic), Boston and New York, 1929; 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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These three drawings were 
made by van Gogh during a 
week of June, 1888, on the 
coast of the Mediterranean 
at Saintes-Maries near Arles. 
The medium is quill pen 
and ink. 
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Van Gogh and Seurat 


Van Gogh knew Seurat well, admired him greatly and considered him the 
head of the group of young artists which he called “The Painters of the Petit 
Boulevard” — Bernard, Anquetin, Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautrec, and himself, 
who used to exhibit in a restaurant on the Boulevard Clichy. Van Gogh during 
his second year in Paris worked persistently in Seurat’s neo-impressionist or 
“dot” technique. The Self Portrait, no. 20, of the exhibition, and the Res- 
taurant Interior, no. 19, and even the Self Portrait before an easel, no. 38, of 
the early Arles period, show Seurat’s influence. Though he soon abandoned 
Seurat’s stippling, van Gogh continued to think of him with profound respect. 
He wrote his brother, Theo, from Arles in the autumn of 1888 (letter 529)’: 

“What is Seurat doing? I should not dare to show him the studies already 
sent, but the ones with the sunflowers, and the cabarets, and the gardens, | 
would like him to see those. I often think over his method, though I do not 
follow it at all, but he is an original colorist, and Signac the same, though to a 
different degree; their stippling is a new discovery, and I like them very much 
still. But I myself—I tell you frankly—am returning rather to what I was look- 
ing for before I came to Paris. . . .” 

Van Gogh wanted Seurat very much to join him at Arles in an artists’ com- 
munity (letter 551): “Oh my dear boy, if only I could do something, or if 
Gauguin and I could between us do such things, that Seurat would join with 
us. But in my opinion we must at the lowest reckon his big pictures of the 
‘Models’ and the ‘Grande Jatte’ well—let me see—say at 5,000 apiece. I do not 
dare to think, I do not dare to say anything more of this Seurat alliance.” 

In his recently published monograph’ on the “Grande Jatte” Daniel Catton 
Rich also quotes this estimate of the value of Seurat’s great picture which now 
hangs in the Art Institute of Chicago as part of the Birch-Bartlett Collection. 

Seurat never came to Arles but he continued to inspire van Gogh, who 
wrote again (letter 553): “I say, what is Seurat doing? If you see him, tell him 
once more from me that I have in hand a scheme of decoration which has 
now got to fifteen canvases . . . and that in this spacious work, it is often the 
memory of his personality and of the visit we made to his studio to see his 
beautiful great canvases, that encourages me in this task. . . . I do wish we had 
the portrait of Seurat by himself.” 


1See note 2 on page 4. 

2Seurat and the Evolution of “La Grande Jatte”, Chicago, 1935, University of Chicago Press for the 
Renaissance Society of the University of Chicago. This brilliant essay just published analyzes the 
“Grande Jatte” from many points of view and is illustrated by reproductions of 50 preliminary studies 
and drawings, including the “Lady Fishing” of the Lillie P. Bliss Collection. 
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Original letter (letter 554) from Vincent van Gogh to his brother Theo, written in Arles in the autumn 
of 1888, and lent to the Exhibition (no. 36A) by V. W. van Gogh. The sketch is of the painting of the 
artist’s bedroom, exhibition no. 36. 
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Election of Trustees and of Honorary Trustees for Life 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees held on October 17th, 1935, Mr. Edsel Ford 
was elected a Trustee to the class of 1937. At a meeting of the Board of Trustees, held 
on November 14th, 1935, Mr. Marshall Field was elected a Trustee to the class of 1936. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees, held on October 17th, 1935, Mrs. Cornelius 7 
J. Sullivan, Mr. Frederic Clay Bartlett, Mr. Frank Crowninshield and Mr. Duncan ~ 
Phillips, were elected Honorary Trustees for Life. The citations were read into the 
minutes. Excerpts from them follow. 


Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan 

Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan was one of the three founders of the Museum. With her 
husband, who until his death was legal advisor for the Museum, Mrs. Sullivan brought 
together an interesting and delightful group of paintings and other works of art. Their — 
support of the Museum, their advice and counsel, have been important factors in our 
activities. 


Frederic Clay Bartlett . 
Mr. Bartlett became a member of the Board of Trustees on October 9th, 1929. 
The Birch-Bartlett Collection of paintings in the Chicago Art Institute was brought _ 

together by Mr. Bartlett and includes examples of the works of all the most important 

paintings of the Paris School since Cézanne. Among them are “La Grande Jatte”, 

Seurat’s masterpiece. 


Frank Crowninshield . 
Frank Crowninshield was one of the original seven Trustees of the Museum and its_ } 
first Secretary. 
As collector, writer, and editor he has done much to introduce the work of living 
artists in this country and abroad to the general public. Since its beginning he has 
been a stanch supporter of the Museum’s activities. 


Duncan Phillips 

Duncan Phillips became a Trustee of the Museum on October 25th, 1929. 

In 1918 he founded the Phillips Memorial Gallery in Washington, D. C., as a tribute 
to his father and his brother. The paintings and sculpture and other works of art 
included in the Gallery, and chosen by Mr. and Mrs. Phillips, constitute a collection 
of high reputation in this country and in Europe. 

Mr. Phillips has been a leader in convincing the public of the value of modern art. 





The Museum of Modern Art 11 West 53rd Street New York 


' Trustees: President: A. Conger Goodyear; Ist Vice-President: Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; 
2nd Vice-President: Stephen C. Clark; Secretary-Treasurer: Samuel A. Lewisohn; Cornelius N. — 
Bliss, Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, Mrs. W. Murray Crane, The Lord Duveen of Millbank, Marshall 
Field, Edsel Ford, Raymond B. Fosdick, Philip Goodwin, Mrs. Charles S. Payson, Mrs. Stanley 
Resor, Nelson A. Rockefeller, Paul J. Sachs, Mrs. John S. Sheppard, Edward M. M. Warburg, — 
John Hay Whitney ; Director: Alfred H. Barr, Jr.; Executive Director: Thomas Dabney Mabry, Jr. . 
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